Images of Encirclement and 
Enchantment in the Poetry of 
Palamas 


MARGARET CARROLL 


The image of the circle recurs again and again, in a wide range of 
motifs, in Palamas’ poetry. Indeed, some areas of his poetry 
seem to exhibit a positive preoccupation with circular images of 
both nature and artifice, the most frequently occurring of which 
are the sun, moon, crown/garland (orepdvi, oréuua, kopóva), 
ring (óayrvA(ó), the simple circle (xóxAoc) and the girdle of 
embrace ((óvg dyxadiac). Chains (ddvotdec) also appear to 
function in some poems as symbols of encirclement. The 
majority of the contexts in which these images occur are 
metaphysical in theme and a great number of the images 
themselves are associated with ideas of daemonic power over 
Man. The question of the psychological motivation that 
underlies the symbolism of such images as the ‘ring’ and ‘chains’ 
in Palamas’ poetry has been discussed to some extent by most of 
his critics.! What I intend to do here is to examine the poet's use 
of the whole range of 'circle' imagery as an aesthetic device and 
as a form of symbolism which he clearly considered to convey 
most effectively his ideas about his own dilemma and about the 
meaning of existence around him. I shall deal only with those 
images which can be called ‘specifically’ circular in that they are 
given expression by one or more of the key words discussed and 
are not just vague suggestions of some such idea. 


1. Most notably by A. Dhoxas, Palamas (Athens, 1959) and K. Tsatsos, 
Palamas (Athens, 1949). 
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The key nouns in Palamas’ ‘circular’ imagery are orepdvt, 
otéuua, Kopdva, óaxtvA(ói, kÜkAoc, Moc, peyyápi, áAvaíóa and 
(évn, approximately in order of their frequency. Images 
featuring one or another of these words appear in well over half 
the total number of Palamas' published poems. In many of the 
shorter poems the ‘circle’ image appears only once or twice and 
is only tenuously related to the main theme. In many of the 
longer poems, however, such as The Palm Tree? and The 
Dodecalogue of the Gypsy itis a key image in the development of the 
intellectual theme and as such recurs several times within the 
same poem, sometimes as a repetition, sometimes as a variation 
of the initial image. 

The frequency of occurrence of these images does not seem to 
be related to any particular chronological phase of Palamas' 
poetry, although it may be significant that the only collection of 
poems in which no such image occurs anywhere is Tà za6nrixà 
Kpvgoyiijuata (1st series) written in 1910-1911 when the poet 
was entering on the later stages of his career as a creative artist. 
Again, it may be significant that those poems in which the circle 
as a metaphysical symbol of intellectual purpose is most 
sensitively and artistically developed, e.g. The Palm Tree and The 
Dodecalogue, were written around 19oo and in the years of 
Palamas' most intense poetic activity and most intense conflict 
with his own inner self and with the opponents of the intellectual 
revolution of the demoticists. 

What is abundantly clear both from the poems themselves 
and from Palamas' memoirs? is that he was attracted to cyclic 
and circular images of nature at a very young age. He recalls for 
us one of the earliest aesthetic experiences of his childhood—he 
must have been four or five years old—in Tà Xpóvia uov kai ta 
xaptid pov, his first conscious acquaintance with the moon, an 
experience that he clearly considered to have made a profound 
psychic impact on him at the time with formative implications 
for his aesthetic development. He says: 

Baoró tÒ áyvávreua, ué ánó T dvoiytd mapáOvpo, tov 
oeyyapiob- TOV épxouó Tov oeyyapiob, TÒ CárÀAouá rov nov nÀgu- 

2. Discussed in greater detail below. 

8. Contained in various writings ofthe "4zavra, vols. II, IV, VI, VIII, X, XII 


and XIII. The most significant of these are those contained in vols. IV, VI, VIII 
and X. 
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uópi(e otd otp@ua adnadvov, orÓ kopuí pov ánmzávov. KÁTI 
OAdAaunpo uai ki éporikó Kai maOntiKo Kai ka0ápio kal Aayapo 
kai óÀóxyuro- káti oàv npouývvua CGor)c mod 0à THY repvoboa Etat, 
odv and Katou nÒ oeyyápi, yiouíCovrac tiv pox uov oráAa 
otdla dnd T áváfpvouá tov uè thv dvéxppaoty ueAayyoA(a tic 
óÀóaxvnc yÀókac tov. ‘H noinon pod éxape dnd tóte Thy npótr 
tnc éntoxeypn, ápavéporm adxdua Kai ywpic óvoua- loa ioa yià và 
uè npoeroiuáoy và th óex1tó, ÜDorep dnd Arydxi, othv dpa tiv 
énayyeduévn, uè T óvouá tnc Kai uè th óó£a thc. ‘H npótn pov 
yvopuuáà uè tò oeyyápi. Mob u(Agae ano tote Ba0írepa- uà notè 
óé uè ydidepe, càv róre, uè réroia umgrpik?)) ánaócaoívg.* 
Elsewhere he talks of his ‘cyclical mania’ in reference to his view 
of his own personality and of events as expressed in his poems,’ 
and it is clear from these and numerous other passing references 
that very early in his intellectual development he began to 
acquire a view of existence whose most profound aspects 
manifested themselves naturally to his mind's eye in forms of a 
spherical or circular nature. It is then a natural consequence of 
this early development of the aesthetic and intellectual self of 
Palamas that cyclic themes and circular images should appear as 
dominant features of his poetic style and that they should 
acquire a pre-eminent importance in the poet's most profound 
and beautiful examples of his art. Of course Palamas is not 
unique either in his ‘cyclic’ view or in his use of the ‘circle’ image 
as an aesthetic device. From the early Greek cosmologists to the 
present day, Western philosophy and literature have generated 
many of their most formative ideas through the genius of minds 
that also expressed their conception of existence in images of the 
sphere and the circle,® but in contemporary Greek literature 
only Palamas has worked such a rich variety of images on this 
theme into the tapestry of his art. 

I have drawn attention to the very early attraction of Palamas 
to circular images of nature. In a consideration of his conscious 
use of such images in his mature poetry the possibility of 


4. Vol. IV, p. 301. 

5. Ibid., vol. X, p. 553. 

6. In literature notably Dante, Milton, Shelley and Solomos all of whom 
profoundly impressed Palamas and whose general influence is acknowledged 
in the many references to them and their work scattered throughout the prose- 
writings of the "4zavra. 
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external stylistic influences must be taken into account. Palamas 
himself has acknowledged, both in his work of literary criticism 
and in his poems, the influence, to a greater or lesser extent, of 
all the great Renaissance and contemporary Western poets, but 
there is no evidence in his imagery of a direct influence from an 
one of these poets. He concerned himself closely with the work 
of his immediate predecessors and contemporaries in European 
and American poetry, particularly the French symbolist poets 
and among the Americans Walt Whitman,’ but the influence of 
all these external sources of inspiration seems to have been 
philosophical rather than directly stylistic. Maskaleris,* in 
commenting on the influence of the French poets, asserts a 
direct stylistic influence from Sully Prudhomme on the 
symbolism of Palamas. He may be right to some extent in his 
claim; certainly the thirty translations contained in Music 
Reintoned,? together with other comments,!® confirm Palamas’ 
admiration for the art of Prudhomme. There is too, in the 
poems of Prudhomme, what we might call a remarkable affinity 
with much of Palamas’ poetry in terms of mood and the poet's 
feeling for the world of nature. However, whatever Palamas may 
or may not have taken from Prudhomme and others, his 
attraction to, and aesthetic development of, circular images 
is clearly not derived from any external source but is 
something innate in Palamas' own thinking from a very early 
period. 

The key words mentioned above occur both in simple and 
compound forms in about equal proportions. Palamas might 
be compared to Aeschylus and Kazanuakis as a coiner of 
'towering words' and nowhere is this feature of Palamas' 
language more impressively demonstrated than in his use of 
compound forms on the circle theme like pAoyootegdvatn," 


7. Ina poem titled Emerson, Poe, Whitman (vol. IX, p. 217) Palamas refers to 
Whitman as tij¢ Adpac ó Niáypac. A comparison of Whitman's Song of Myself 
with The Dodecalogue of the Gypsy does raise some interesting questions about the 
possibility of Whitman's influence on the free-verse structure and the 
‘torrential’ flow of ideas in the Greek poem. 

8. Th. Maskaleris, Kostis Palamas (New York, 1972), p. 129. 

9. ‘Anarta, vol. XI, pp. 269-300, as well as the Prologue to this collection. 

10. Ibid., vol. X, pp. 85-6 and elsewhere in the criticisms. 

11. Kanpoitiic Atuvo@dAacoac, "Anavra, vol. V, p.179. 
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patootepdvaua,'? peyyapófpvon,!? pwroxtxlwtn,'! nayoote- 
eávotec,5 óakrvAióooregávoro and peyyapogwtondovmortn,'® 
etc. (though we should certainly not take the length of such 
compound forms as an infallible indicator of literary 
merit!). 

Palamas' use of ‘circle’ images ranges from simple, graphic 
description of some physical aspect of person or thing, such as 
we have in poems like lvupicuóc and ‘H Vapozoíla," to 
complex and highly subtle allusion on a metaphysical theme, of 
the kind we find in dotixiá. We can see the same broadly 
delineated chronological stages in the development of his 
treatment of these images as is evident in other features of his 
style. In the poems before about 1896 images involving the 
words /fAioc; ogeyyápi, atepdvi, kopóva and daxtvdtét occur 
frequently and their symbolism is almost always explicit and 
unsophisticated; ‘angelic sacrifices’ which are dxáv6wa 
otepdvia,'® the Parthenon which gopotce Kxopdva tiv 
kataxviá,? the sun which is tov "Azeípov xopóva,?? tò óakrvA(ói 
tov áppafóva?! and so on. As we should expect, in the poems 
written between 1897 and 1906, the years of greatest intellectual 
maturity and most intense spiritual conflict, his treatment of 
‘circle’ images exhibits the subtlety and artistic mastery of 
language and metre that is the hallmark of mature poetic 
genius. While he never really returns to the unsophisticated 
symbolism of his early period, after about 1906 his use of images 
on the ‘circle’ theme, although not declining in frequency, does, 
with few exceptions, exhibit less and less the lyric power and 
intellectual subtlety that characterize the masterpieces of his 
middle period. Indeed, the finest poems of Palamas’ late period 
are probably among those in which no image of this sort occurs 


12. "Yuvoc àv 'Avrpe(ov, vol. II, p. 179. 

13. Tpayoóói rob l'éuov, vol. V, pp. 215-16. 

14. Xaipetiopoi tic 'Hioyévvgtnc, vol. IU, p. 259. 

15. Xaipetiouol thc 'Hoyévyntne, vol. HI, p. 275. 

16. Mia Bpabià g va Enni, vol. VII, pp. 142-4. 

17. Kanuol thc Aiivo8áAaccac, vol. V, pp. 178and 179. 
18. Tà Adpa tic V'vyiic, vol. I, p. 132. 

19. "Iaufoi xai 'Aváraiwroi 89, vol. I, p. 369. 

20. Ibid., p. 367. 

21. Ta Máta thc Pvxñç uov, vol. I, p. 264. 
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at all, poems such as ‘O Zárupac?? and ‘O kókvoc npóc t) Aifóa .?? 


otepavi, atéuua, kopóva 

The ‘crown/coronet’ image is the most frequently occurring of 
the ‘circle’ images in Palamas’ poetry. It is used to express 
aspects of themes dominant in the poet's emotional and 
intellectual life. These are: the power of female sexuality, glory 
of the race and the self, the striving towards an ideal in which a 
vision of perfection is realized in the spiritual and intellectual 
transcendence of the conflict of human emotions. Outside the 
range of these themes this image occurs only occasionally as in 
‘Exatd ®wvéc, 17, where the poet celebrates the coming of 
spring to Athens. 

On the theme of female sexuality the image occurs 
occasionally as a symbol of joy remembered as in ‘Aydzn pou, 
Ovuáca:;?* where rà orépava rob yduou serve to recall the joys of 
early days of marriages. In the majority of instances, however, it 
is associated with episodes of traumatic disillusionment and 
despair. Despair and disillusionment with love are inseparablein 
Palamas’ poetry from his pathological yvvaixoAatpeía?5 and so 
we get the frequent recurrence of the 'crown' image in motifs 
suggestive of Woman as a daemonic figure, bewitching the male, 
draining him of all will and thus destroying him spiritually in 
some degree. Sometimes she is a nymph, the vepáióa?6 of Greek 
folk-lore who enchants men to their destruction (Td AaxrvA(ói, 
where the vepáióa is the personified female creative principle 
and so life itself seen as a destructive enchantress): very often she 
is a girl or woman endowed with attributes suggestive of the 
vepáióa as in ‘H V'apozoiAa:?! 


ZrpoyyvAogéyyapr paponoviAa, 

nod poóoaápxka adv ri) dK aov, 
ody thy tpeuoúàa aov zoiá tpeuoóla; 
IHàc10 Aaxtápioa tò koput aov! 


22. Horeta kai Movaciá, "Anavta, vol. V, pp. 418-21. 

28. Aeilol kal ExAnpol Zríyoi, “Anavta, vol. IX, pp. 184-6. 

24. Moditeta xai Movacid, ‘Anavta, vol. V, p. 372. 

25. Discussed extensively by Dhoxas, op. cit. 

26. For a discussion of Palamas’ excursions into the vepaióókoouoc see 
Tsatsos, pp. 38-9. 

27. See note 11. 
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®loyootepdvatn, áveuonóóa, 

otovc uddouc érpexec Kai ot‘ dAdvia, 
T anptdn èo’ eíaovv óAa tà póóa, 

Ki Aa ri) Viórgc Ta karagpóvia. 


and again in "4oxpaioc?* Pandora is a creature £orixó with hair 
that 6lo dvOia rà ovepávovav and who wears a ypvor) kopóva of 
living £6ó:1a xai Onpid. This image finds perhaps its most 
lyrically beautiful expression as a symbol of the daemonic 
power of female sexuality in the magnificent description of the 
gypsy-woman in Canto 3 of the Dodecalogue of the Gypsy,?? a canto 
appropriately titled "Ayázz: 


Ilepóixóotn0n Toiyyáva, 

à payevtpa, zo uieic 

tad uecávuyta zpóc T dotpa 
yAóo0o0a npootaync, 


nov pildvrac yiyavteóeic 
Kai roüc kóopovc CemEpvac 
Kait dotépia cov popoive 
uà Kopdva éwtixiac! 


Sotée yópo uov th Cavn 
TOV avtpiketw aov: XYEpiav: 
eluai 6 uáyoc tic åyánnç, 
uáyiaga töv dotEplav. 


Here we have also the (avn áyxaAiàc as an image of 
encirclement that translates the mystical image of enchantress 
'crowned with witchery' into one of sexual passion. The gypsy- 
woman does not lead the Gypsy-poet to the realization of his 
vision of a more perfectly created humanity, instead he finds in 
her embrace only 


THC yvvatkac thY áztátm 
kal tj; oápkac th okAafiá. 


In a number of poems the poet consciously externalizes in 
reflective monologue the conflict of his desire to idealize woman 
28. ‘Aodlevtn Zofj, “Anayta, vol. III, pp. 212—13. 

29. "Azavra, vol. III, pp. 332-4. 
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with his desire to ravish her. Palamas himself has much to say on 
this subject in the various papers that constitute his memoirs.°° 
The crown as a symbol of divine spirituality in physical beauty, a 
sort of Beatricean symbol,*! often appears in poems of this sort 
as in ITa@ntixdc¢ "Yuvoc where he addresses the XpvoopadAovoa 
as a creature of witchery and at the same time of divine serenity 
and spiritual inspiration. The poet is torn between the desire to 
worship and to fashion for his vision of beauty 


—k1 a0 1010 uétaAÀo ;—otà ypvaá aov 
Madd orepávi.?? 


and his compulsion to violate that serenity 


Mè ópyi) celna téte kai ópui) Xatópov 
V ákÀd 0o ánzávov oov 40€Anta cov 
xai và Ceorávo rà Kpva uov rà xépia 
ota yóvatá cov. 


“H, ákóy áóiávrpona, uè th pópa 
Tov nov üypieuéva xóvetai ytijvovc 
TOÙÇ ákatáóecxtouc và matiaw 
Kouuévouc kpívouc: 


The theme of glory is obviously one in which we might expect 
the image of the crown as the victor's award for supreme 
achievement to figure fairly prominently. In Palamas' poetry 
glory is either for the poet himself or for the race and 
sometimes, as in '"4oxpaioc, the poet himself is an instrument for 
the greater glory ofthe race, so that the glory of the one becomes 
the glory of the other. The recognition of glory achieved and the 
vision of glory to be striven for is most often symbolized by the 

'crown/coronet' image as in MicoAóyyi*? (a poem written in 


30. Particularly Ta Xpóvia pou kat tà yaptid uov, "Anavra, vol. IV and 'H 
Tointixy pov, vol. X, but revealing comments are also scattered throughout the 
remaining papers and in prologues to the various collections of poems. 

31. Dante's Beatrice also figures in Palamas’ analysis of his sexuality and his 
art and almost all of his idealized images of woman have a Beatrice quality 
about them. 

32. "Anavta, vol. IX, p. 196-7. 

33- "Anavra, vol. V, P. 465. 
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1910 for the yearly celebration of the exodus from Misolonghi), 
‘Oi Harépec** and other poems in the collections Bauot and 
Mapdxaipa, Ioditeta*® (where the poet is addressed by the Muse 
as dapvootépavos, etc.) and of course the ‘national epic’, The 
King’s Flute, in which aregávi, oréuua, xopóva plus a rich variety 
of adjectival compounds on these are scattered along the 
panoramic progress of Byzantine emperors and empresses 
through the pages of Palamas' encomium to the triumph of the 
Greeks as a warrior race. l 

Themes of spiritual and cultural attainment in which a vision 
of some universal ideal with a moral as well as an intellectual 
content is dominant are common in the poetry of Palamas’ 
middle period, and here the ‘crown’ image is often a key image 
closely associated with the dominant ideas of the theme and 
tends to be developed with greater complexity and subtlety than 
in poems on more emotional and tangible themes. Such 
examples of its use are to be found in the Hymn to Athens, 
Greetings to the Sunborn, The Dodecalogue of the Gypsy, The Chains and 
The Palm Tree and some of the shorter poems such as the Hymn 
of the Earth?! and other poems of the ‘AodAeutn Zorj. 

All these key words and their various compounds are 
interchangeable in the sense that the poet's use of them seems to 
be determined in each instance rather by aesthetic purpose than 
by thematic reasons. In many cases one form or another seems 
clearly to have been preferred for metrical reasons or in order to 
evoke specific visual effects in the imagery. Particularly 
interesting is the frequency of the occurrence of the ‘crown’ 
image in association with the figure of the king or queen (more 
rarely the princess) in Palamas' poetry. Indeed the king/queen 
figure is present in a great number of the poems of his early and 
middle periods and is always endowed with an aura of 
supernatural power. Clearly enough in some of the early poems 
such as Zréxei rò BaaiAózovAo** and Navoópioua? this figure is 
derived from medieval Greek folklore, but instead of being 


34. "Anavra, vol. VII, pp. 22-9. 

$5. "Anavra, vol. V, pp. 291—801. 

86. Discussed separately below. 

87. HoÀtreía xal Movaéid, vol. V, pp. 384-5. 
38. "lauBoi xai 'Avázato1oi, vol. I, P- 350. 
59. Vol. I, pp. 82-4. 
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restricted to the earlier, rather unsophisticated poems cast in a 
‘folkloric’ style, it persists with all its associations of divinely 
endowed glory and power into much of the most mature poetry 
of Palamas. The ‘king’ figure is usually identified with ‘warrior- 
cult’ aspects of the Greek tradition, the most notable example 
being the epic of The King’s Flute. The ‘queen’ or ‘princess’ 
figure often features as a personification of cultural ideals 
associated with the destiny of the Greek race, a personification 
of what we might call Palamas’ conception of the dpeti of 
Hellenism and perhaps the best example of this is his 
Xaipetiguoi tic 'HAioyévvgtrc, a poem on a cultural theme, 
basically ethnic in its implications, but with universal overtones, 
a poem inspired by folk-song in which this sunborn 
personification of all that is beautiful and noble is both 
xopiaroztoíÀa and Baotiiooa, the ypvoorznyn/róàv ávríóov 6lwv 
xal tov uópov/0pgakcía Tov ópauárov/kal ápuovía tov O0ctov 
óvetpov, who is perceived by the poet as a mystical manifestation 
of the Spirit and the Word.*° 


óaxtvA(ót 


The ring (óayrvA(ói) is a symbol of peculiar significance in the 
development of Palamas' personality and consequently of his 
art. As a poetic image it does not occur as frequently in the 
poems as the ‘crown/coronet’ image, but where it does occur it 
tends, too, to have associations with ideas of daemonic power. 
Occasionally, as in Tò AayrvA(ót troù "Appafóva,*! 'Avatohý"? 
and rà AayrvA(óta*5 the ring is an explicit symbol of a direct and 
simple emotional experience of a joyous and/or satisfying 
nature. In certain poems, such as Tò daytvAtéu,** tò ZxoAeiov,*5 
‘H uaópr Aáuia*5 and ‘O AcóexáAoyoc vob 'óprov, it isa symbol 
of complex and far-reaching psychological and/or intellectual 


40. "Anavra, vol. III, pp. 253-83. 

41. Ibid., vol. I, pp. 264—6. 

42. Ibid., vol. V, pp. 217-18. 

43. Ibid., vol. VII, pp. 195-6. 

44. Ibid., vol. III, pp. 48-9. See also above. Maskaleris (op. cit., p. 18) 
rightly says that this poem ‘is of key significance in understanding Palamas’ 
psychology, certain fundamental aspects of his life and poetry’. 

45. ‘Arava, vol. I, pp. 122-5. 

46. "Anavra, vol. I, p. 350. 
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implications. In the first three of these last-mentioned poems 
the ring is symbolically identified with the earring (oxovAapíki) 
he was made to wear as a child as a charm against Charos and the 
Evil Eye, and so by implication it symbolizes also the first years 
of his orphanage with its attendant misery and indelible 
psychological trauma.*’ So the ‘ring’ image is polysymbolic: itis 
the token of daemonic power over the innocent soul; it is the 
magical bond which binds the child to life itself and imprisons 
him within a wounding, oppressive world of emotion and 
circumstance partly conditional by the very actuality of the 
earring as an inseparable feature of his existence and thus it is 
also a stigma (xaxoonuáóeua) which sets him apart from, and 
makes him become rejected by, his peers. Long after the 
accidental loss of the ring Palamas carried the consciousness of 
it into his adulthood as the symbol and source of his whole 
‘dislocated condition'.** In 1897, in a moment of black despair 
and self-doubt, he gave expression to all this in Tò AayrvAtói. 
The poem almost shockingly reveals the intensity of Palamas' 
pathological horror for what he considered to be a curse 
wrought by his mother upon his destiny. He regarded her 
action—born of desperation in superstition—as being in effect 
a curse upon his life, achieving a kind of hideous reverse effect 
upon his destiny from that which was intended. The ritual of the 
earring's fashioning was intended to save the child from Death's 
clutches and bind him magically to Life, but Life itself becomes 
for him an inexorable force of evil enchantment. She is the 
original nereid, the magical manifestation of daemonic power 
for the destruction of the human soul: she promises ecstasy and 
fulfilment, she is the ‘first-born flower of faith and beauty’, 
loved with passion and longing by the child imprisoned within 
the golden bond of her power: 


‘H uávva pou BovA8nke và uè navtpéup, 
và pov ó.aAéCg yià yvvaíxa mà vepáióa, 
Tic níotuc kai Thc óuopgiác nporópyaAro ávOoc. 


47. For the events of Palamas’ childhood and their later significance I 
recommend Maskaleris (in English), Tsatsos and Dhoxas, op. cit, and 
particularly the poet's own account contained in Ta Xpóvia pov kai tà yapriá 
uou, loc. cit. : 

48. The words are P. Sherrard’s, The Marble Threshing Floor, Introduction, 
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Mè oéva jj uávva BáA0nke và uè ravtpégp, 

à coii Zo) xal oric vepáióec apdtn! 
Kaitpéyei kai potáei kal náci kai natpvei yvaun 
ano ric npotouáyicoec xi ÅT vic Copkíatpec, 
ano capávta mpwtootépavec vvgáóec 
Xpvaági óiakoveUei, ki dno TÒ Ypvaági 

TÒ uayeuévo óaxtvA(Óó: uaotopeóei, 

uo tò gopei, kal uè ti) xápm THY kpugij tov 
ov xpvaoóévei tijv naididtikn T) oápka, 

T áv0pó7tov kai thc Cotiki&c Ö ti áppafióva! 
K’ éyé ciuovv tò zaiói nod ueyáAove ndvta 
uè TH ueÓóotpa ópur) TOY áppafBoviacuévov 
nov čavoíyovv rò yáuo nAavevtoi am tov nó00, 
atéAeiwtn ylopth oè káraozpo xpeBBári. 

K’ éy@ eiuovv tò zaiói noù ueyáAove ndvta 
Xpvaodeto uÈ ti) Zor) thy ávrzpeioyuévg, 

K yó eluouv 16 mardi noù ueyáAove návta 

uÈ tig Zw tov €pora kai uè tH diva, 


The poem contains biographical facts as well as the poet’s 
nightmare vision of his destiny. Lines 6-12 recount the actual 
requirements of the ritual (which his mother seems to have 
followed to the best of her ability) for the fashioning of the 
earring to be hung in the left ear of the endangered child. Lines 
31-8 allude to the occasion on which the ring was lost.*? The 
historical occasion becomes symbolical of his destiny here: it is 
from this point of time linked with this event, that the poet traces 
his realization of the horror, the ‘something terrifying and 
dumb’ to which he is now irrevocably bound within himself and 
which paralyses his will, denying him all that is bright and 
joyous in life, turning him inward towards a distorted vision of 
himself full of blackness and impotent despair. 


Mà uià popa—ano nod kai nde, èv TÒ yvopíGo— 
9 áuuootpouévr axpoytadia rAiopAoyiouévg, 


49. For Palamas' own analysis ofthe psychological significance ofthe whole 
circumstance ofthe ring see Xpov. K. Xap., op. cit., pp. 323-7. Other comments 
and allusions occur elsewhere in the "4zavra. See also Dhoxas, pp. 18-36, and 
Maskaleris, chap. 1. 
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dv dpa Opep Bpadiov avyvegiaouévov, 
ndAdepa p Eva vidgepto Cévo ápazáxi 
Byaduévo adv ano tic 0áAaccac rà onAdyva, 
xai uéca kei avoD mahepod T óÀáypio neioua 
zéQrei Kai xáverai kai náci TÒ Õaytvàlðı. 

‘H yij tò poígnée; Tò kbua to karázie ; 

Aév Cépo- Cépo povayad rà ánó vóte 

tà €opKoAdyia AVOnKay, tà uáyia púyav, 

K’ i) Cwrixid f) Zon Kai otic vepáióeg mpdtn 

K i) dppapoviaoctixia kai r) óéoztoiwa x 1) okAáfa 
yivnke tov kazvob kanvòç kai náci kai Ketvn. 
“Q! ki ATÒ TÓTE u &ócoe ám rà MpOta ypóvia 
óc tob Kaipob T ápyoyiovíouata rà npõta 
até uabpo óácoc ràv uaAAiOv, d kal ázó TÓTE 
JU €ócoe káti qopepó kai BovBO káti 

uè kázoiov lokio áyvópioto, rrapaóapyuévo, 
nov Àéc nds bev Üünápyei kai nod Aéc nc 6Ao 
và ordpen noAeuáet, kal dev tò KatopOdvet: 
ki Ó uaUpoc xopiauévoc tic Zoijc éyó eipat, 
éyó einai tic Zojc ó àvijunopoc ó uéyac! 

Kai toi ápxaíov toù Pýya ý kópr rj 'Aàxıðón, 
anuáói tic Oeikic épyic tic éxóikijvpac, 
dAAate nAdon r éywe, oiuéva, diuéva 

ano kvpá BaoilozobAa, vuxrepíóa. 


Orphanage is a theme woven into a great deal of Palamas' poetry 
and wherever the image of the ring is associated with this theme 
it is the symbol of the poet's conception of his fated and fateful 
betrothal to the feminine life-force, a daemonic force of which 
Woman is somehow a manifestation, containing within herself 
the promise of Man's highest creative fulfilment and the 
potential for his utter destruction. 

These are the negative, dark aspects of the ring's symbolism, 
the aspects most frequenily met with in Palamas' poetry. There 
is, however, another positive aspect that emerges in the most 
mature masterpieces and is most specifically expressed in the 
Dodecalogue of the Gypsy. Palamas himself says about the earring 
that, strangely linked with his fate, it was a oóufoAo pvotrpiakó, 
édeiyve tò Ópóuo mod Oa Expene và ndpn ij BovAnon uov.9? The 

50. Xpov.x. Xap., Op. Cit., p. 325. 
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ring which has set him apart, xaxoonpadepeévoc, will become the 
means of his deliverance from his own demon and so an 
instrument of his achievement of his goal through the art of his 
verse. His demon, the £évo dpandxi of Tò Aaytudtét, who 
reappears as the dpdanc/ptdaxac of the ' Advatéec, will itself 
point the way to the poet's final reconciliation of his own 
conflict in his realization of his own creative role as artist, as 
Hellene and as universal man. In the Dodecalogue, where the 
image is a key one in association with the socialistically oriented 
philosophy of the theme, he speaks of his power to bind 


—xkaito Aóyo, 

óaíuova Kai CotiKó, 
g10 xpuaó TÒ óaxtvAÍó: 
ato Puĝuó.5! 


And he seeks of the gypsy-woman crowned with that other 
mystical circlet of the stars, the knowledge with which to bind 
the daemonic world 


NOG, UMAKOVOUG TOG óaiuóvouc 
tovc Aaodc TOV CotikÓv, 

otouc xpuaovc và Óévo yüpouc 
tov ÓaxtvAióiàv, 


nas uè BoóÀAAa aoAoudvreia 
và agpayíGo Kai và Kew 
ta ueyáa TÀ reAóvia 

0€ yvaÀi otevo. 


In Canto 2°? the ring becomes the pledge of the Gypsy-prophet 
to society in the most profoundly socialistic sense. He 
commands his soul 


Xpioe xá80e oov dex apioua, 
pix tò daytvdidi cov dppapava 
51. "Anzavra, vol. III, p. 330 (Canto 3). 
52. The canto in which the ideas he derived from the socialist philosophies 


of the time (and also from Solomos and possibly from a direct acquaintance 
with Plato's Republic) are most forcefully and explicitly expressed. 
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uéca ató kaváÀi tob Aaov- 
évac ylve ázó voc otólouc roc üáuérpnrovc 
Tov ueyáAov épyov rob avvtpogikob.53 


In Canto 10, titled Resurrection, the mystical gypsy-woman 
reappears and at this point the images of crown and ring 
become one, in terms of their significance as symbols of a 
universally creative ethic, in the all-embracing image of the 
circle (xókAoc) which occurs in a ‘cyclic’ context in this canto and 
recurs in Canto 12 only once explicitly of the universal Earth 
mother 


—ń [Ñ tpéxeiué ric Opec. 
UÉ atoíc kókÀouc, ÉO otodc Ópóuovc, 
Kai yopeve tov dotépivo 
TÒ Yopó Groxaatikij, 


but is implicit in the whole development of idea in this canto in 
which the music of Man's creative mind brings all things into a 
harmony of spirit with nature. 


‘H dowikid 


In this poem, one of the finest masterpieces of modern lyric 
poetry, we see the image of the ring transformed to become one, 
in an aesthetic sense, with the image of the crown which is 
endowed by allusion with certain of the psychological 
connotations clearly recognizable to us from elsewhere in the 
work of Palamas. However, before we can productively move to 
an analysis of the imagery of the $owixiá, the question of 
possible external influences on the ideas and structure (and 
consequently on the imagery) of the poem ought to be briefly 
dealt with. 

First, the possible influence of Shelley's The Sensitive Plant. The 
fairly striking similarities in setting and structural development 
of idea in both these poems has been remarked on before this.** 
Although, as Maskaleris fairly points out, ‘the final direction of 
thought in each shows their essential difference’, there is no 


53. Vol. III, p. 316. 

54. Forasumming up ofthe external influences on this and other poems of 
Palamas see Maskaleris (op. cit.), chaps. 2 and 6. 

55. Maskaleris, p. 35. The italics are mine. 
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getting away from the remarkable parallel of the structural 
development of the theme in both poems. In both, the setting is 
the garden of Creation, abundant and fecund with an infinite 
variety of forms; in both the aspect of the garden changes, 
moving through phases of joyous creativity, destructiveness, 
corruption and decay to rebirth; in both the human soul is 
personified by a lowly, botanically unspectacular, ‘sensitive’ 
plant-form. There are a host of other similarities—suggested 
rather than explicit—in the nature symbolism of both poems. 
Does The Palm Tree of Palamas in fact owe anything in terms of 
idea, structure and imagery to Shelley's poem? Leandros 
Palamas, the poet's son, refers to the acquaintance of Palamas 
with Shelley’s poem through the French historian Taine.5 
Indeed the poet's admiration for Shelley's work is a frequent 
subject for comment by Palamas himself in the prolific prose 
papers of the Works ("Aravra). While confessing the necessity to 
read Shelley in translation, he frequently discusses the content 
and style of the English poet in a manner that suggests strongly 
that he had not only ‘read about’ Shelley's poems but had 
actually read the texts of the poems themselves in translation. 
His discussion of Shelley's drama Hellas is a case in point?! as are 
his remarks on Epipsychidion and other poems. Unless I am 
mistaken, however, he nowhere mentions The Sensitive Plant. 
This fact in itself neither confirms nor denies his acquaintance 
with the actual text of the poem. An artist most conscious of his 
own poetic and intellectual ‘identity’, he may purposely have 
omitted discussion of this particular poem so as to avoid 
drawing undue attention to a consciously acquired debt to 
Shelley's technique in this instance. Certainly, after any close 
reading of the two poems, it is difficult to accept that Palamas' 
acquaintance with The Sensitive Plant was as tenuous as that 
suggested by Leandros Palamas and Maskaleris, or as non- 
existent as the omission of any mention of it from Palamas’ own 
writings suggests. On the other hand, whatever the debt to 


56. L. Palamas, A Study on the Palm Tree of Kostes Palamas, trans. Th. 
Stephanides and G. Katsimbalis (Athens, 1931). Unfortunately I do not at the 
present moment have access to this work and my comments here are drawn 
from notes taken from it some years ago in Oxford and from references to it in 
Maskaleris, loc. cit. 

57. “Anavta, vol. XV, pp. 410-15. 
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Shelley's technique and ideas, Palamas’ oiii stands as a 
lyrical masterpiece in its own right. So far as the symbolism of 
the poem is concerned, there is clearly no borrowing of the 
‘circle’ image from Shelley's poem. Its occurrence in the 
Qoiwikiá is a natural expression of Palamas’ own inherent 
attraction to images of a circular and cyclic type. 

I have already mentioned the poet's own comment on what 
he calls his ‘cyclic mania'.55 In the context of these remarks he 
talks about Tpózovuc moù avyvà eugavifovtar Kai noù 
xapaxtnpiCovv th diavontixh épyaaía uov and he goes on to say 
Lav ti và elvai abtot oi 1pózoi IIpóra: i) kukAwi) uopor) ue THY 
ónoía ovAÀaufBávo t)v i6éa.9 We can see it as a natural 
consequence, then, that the external philosophical influences 
on the ideas of the poem should find expression in images 
sometimes explicitly circular, at other times even more subtly 
suggestive by oblique allusion. External philosophical 
influences are clearly discernible in the treatment of the theme; 
the evolutionary interpretation of Man's role in the cycle of 
Creation with its ethical overtones reflects the impact on 
Palamas' thinking, particularly of the English philosopher 
Spencer, as well as of Darwin, Nietzsche and (probably to a 
lesser extent here than elsewhere) of the socialist philosophies of 
the time such as those of Marx and Engels.9? 

When Palamas talks in his Poetics?! about certain of his 
poems, including oiwixid, being expressions of the ‘lyricism of 
all things’ (ó Avptoudc tov óAov); when he talks of his attempts 
to harmonize within his poetry two seemingly antithetical 
philosophical views of existence, positivism and idealism with 
their conflicting emphases on the empirical and the meta- 
physical, he is telling us something about his own attitude to 
the dilemma they pose and something about his own position 
as an artist within the larger conflict. He talks about monism 
and pluralism® and the problem of philosophical and artistic 

58. See note 5. 

59. Op. cit., p. 552. 

60. The impact of Spencer on Palamas' philosophical ideas is clearly 
acknowledged in the poet’s comments contained in the collection Hego? Apóuo: 
(vol. X, pp. 85, 89, 92, 114, 119 and elsewhere). Likewise we find clear 
acknowledgements of the influence of the other thinkers mentioned above 
scattered throughout the ‘Azavra. 

61. Vol. X, pp. 517-30. 62. IIetol Apóuoi, "Azavra, vol. X, p. 132. 
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reconciliation of these views and about the whole problem of 
the ‘two cultures’, Art and Science. 

‘Man the individual is nothing; Mankind is everything’ he 
says™ and I do not believe, as Maskaleris does, that this is a 
‘surprising statement’ which ‘may be considered an explosion of 
momentary enthusiasm showing the sweeping influence of 
Renan’.® On the contrary, I see it as a fundamental statement of 
Palamas’ mature view of the ethical and intellectual dilemma 
and of his own individual position within that dilemma. He is 
simply saying after all that Man the individual is inseparable 
from Mankind and that the existence of the individual is 
meaningful only in terms of the individual’s relating of himself 
to the ongoing whole of humanity. Such a concept of Man and 
humanity is no more original to Renan than itis to Palamas, but 
it can be seen manifestly expressed in many of Palamas’ finest 
poems as a conceptual cornerstone in the architecture of his 
ideas. The outstanding example is of course the Dodecalogue of the 
Gypsy, where perhaps its most socialistically explicit expression 
is associated with the image of the ring in Canto 2.55 Here also, 
in The Palm Tree, this concept of Man determines the 'final 
direction of thought’, associated with what we might call a 
crowning image of encirclement. Only within the framework of 
such a concept as this can the poet reconcile the divided and 
warring self, the even more terrible conflict of the individual, 
suffering soul with the implacability of the ineluctable life 
process. 

Palamas himself saw the Palm Tree as part of a lyric trilogy;®” 
nevertheless the Palm Tree stands as a masterpiece in its own 
right and can be seen as a unity in itself, both from a thematic 
and an artistic point of view. 

Moviouóc, nAovpahioudc .. .Aév trdpxet kóouoc, órápyouv 
xóouoi Kai KooudKndec, ddidxonn Ktynon, dddayyh, ¢dndwua, 
arévoya, cevóliua, miooðpómopa . . .® the infinite processes of 

63. 'H moujytu) pov, ‘Anavta, vol. X, pp. 413-573 and elsewhere in the 
‘Anavta. 

64. Vol. X, p. 157. 

65. Maskaleris, op. cit., p. 133. 

66. See above, tò óayrvA(ói. 

67. ... o) «Oowikiá», ol «'Exató Govéc» kal ó «Aakpaioc xai tà pía avta thc 
«’Aoddeutne Zane elvat uid Aupiki) vpiAoyía, vol. X, P. 523. 

68. Vol. X, p. 132. 69. Ibid., p. 437. 
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change and aspects of growth that give us Creation’s garden, in 
the midst of which the palm tree, monistic, reaches ever upward 
and beyond the earthbound life-forms that surround it. The 
palm tree is in some sense also 16 ióavikó . . . npayuatıkótnç nið 
u€yáAg dnd pid nan kopgijv. . 7? the ‘ideal’, monistic in 
essence, arising from and nourished by the pluralism of the life 
processes going on at her roots. Of course the powixid is a 
polysymbolic image whose ‘idealistic’ aspect reflects only one 
thread of the poet's theme here, but it is an aspect of the 
symbolism directly related to Palamas’ use of the ‘circle’ image. 

ʻO atíyoc uov, yevikótata ... Qépverai a éva tpimrd 
zapovaíacua.: 0erikó, ávrOerikó, ovvOerikó.!! I think no clearer 
example of this structural canon of thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis can be found in Palamas' poetry, and such a structure 
lends itself naturally to the cyclic nature of the theme which itself 
finds perfect harmony of expression in the subtle use of both 
explicit and suggested ‘circle’ images. 

The visual impression of encirclement is suggested in the first 
lines of the introductory heading to the poem: 


Méoca d éva repiBóA, yópo otòv ioxio 
plac goiwiktüc, kázoia yadava AovAovéia,. . .? 


The small blue flowers rooted ácáAevra within the shade of the 
tall trees are an earthbound garland encircling the base of the 
tree's trunk, and so by implication suggesting to the reader the 
further visual impression of the straight round bole of the tree 
rising with single, symmetrical grace to the crown of fronds high 
above the encircling flowers beneath it. In the first stanza the 
question is posed about the existence of a divine order in 
the phenomena of creation and therefore of purpose in the 
existence of man within the scheme of creation. The palm tree is 
addressed in terms that immediately endow it with suggestions 
of demonic power: 


Tay ano xaÀaoti) yià tay ázó owtýpa; 
Ná uac áaáAevta atóv lakio gov án okátov. 
ó lakioc gov elvai tic Coc fj toù Oavátov; 


70. Ibid., p. 416. 71. Ibid., p. 550. 
72. “Anavta, vol. HI, p. 129. 
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Whatever else she becomes, at this point the palm tree is already 
established as a personification of a life principle, ineluctable 
and supernatural, bearing within herself both creative and 
destructive powers over the life forms that exist within her 
shade. In stanza 2 the visual impression of the cylindrical trunk 
of the tree rising to its crown of drooping fronds is subtly kept 
before us with the allusion to the 


TPLKULLOTH uóvo rj kopprj gov... 


which in stanza 3 becomes, by transference of its power through 
the showering raindrops, a ‘coronet of coolness’ for all the other 
life-forms that receive it, but for the soul-flowers at its base a 
blighting force of sickness and death 


óÀov kopóva tovc popei tó ópocopóAi, 
óÀa 10 yápyapo vepó Ta uraÀAoaucvei- 
yiatí d éuác i) 0cía tov ólov kaAo ovg 
yivetat AáBoua kt dppdotia kai kauífvi ;?5 


In stanza 4 the ‘crown’ image of the palm tree's waving fronds 
is made explicit and is explicitly associated with the idea of 
demonic power over mankind: 


TÒ OTÉuua aov oüpavóc ue t' áavpa-ó oüpavógc pac. 
Ocóc ddinntoc dv eloai, pavepdoou. 
"Av 6x1, yvége uac, kai uid yadnvn óóc mac. 


The visual impression of the tree as interrelated symmetrical 
images of circular trunk and crown is now clearly delineated and 
complete in its physical aspect. We carry it forward clearly 
imprinted on our minds through the following eleven stanzas in 
which the blue flowers reflect upon their relationship with the 
palm tree and with all the infinitely varied life-forms around 
them. In the course of this brilliant descriptive passage, pulsing 
with life and colour, the blue flowers become explicitly 
identifiable as the personification of introspective human souls 
and the poet’s soul in particular: 


73- Ibid., p. 130, ll. 5-8. 
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tà uária ciuaoT éueic, eiuaaT éucic rà wdtia 


ITIoiác pudaxkiic váuaot éucic ta ovyyeváóia; 
"Hp0e kai kdetotn uéaa uac,—rmoióc và miotéyn! 
pid xoÀacuévg Kai mià Oela: i) Xkégr, i Xkéyn* 


In stanzas 11-15 the whole range of sensual attributes in nature 
is felt by the soul flowers and the focus is temporarily shifted 
from the palm tree itself to the life-forms and elements which 
surround it. In stanza 16 these are related to the poet’s vision of 
the palm tree which at this point becomes explicitly woman-like 
(not merely feminine) and regal in its aspect, adorned by a 
corona of emerald and silver light, symbol of its divine power 


Aayuzoxozáeitijc BaoiMei&c cov 0muáói 
xopaáva áxtíócv ánó ouápayóa xi darjuia 
Kpeuduevn, vpeuáuevr a0 13)v koporj aov. 

à ti puOuOc nod kuBepváeitó 0cio koput aov!!5 


In this and the following stanza the vision of the palm tree as an 
ideal (ióavi«ó), a symbol of perfect beauty, of the sovereignty of 
the divine feminine life principle, is more clearly pictured than 
anywhere else in the poem. I have already mentioned Palamas' 
preoccupation with the concept of sovereignty and in these 
verses we have one of the finest examples of his ability to give 
lyrical form to this concept in terms simultaneously of the 
physical and metaphysical realm of existence. Up to this point 
the palm tree has been an impersonal entity of supernatural 
power, essentially remote from the life forms that surround it, 
adorning and adorned by them, but beyond and unaffected by 
their struggle for existence. To the soul-flowers reflecting upon 
her freedom and their own limitations the palm tree has till now 
seemed to inhabit a plane of existence denied to them, 
unknowing of the agony of struggling to reach beyond itself to a 
higher, more complete understanding of creation. From this 
point on the transition gradually takes place of the soul-flowers 
from a garland of imprisoned mortality encircling the palm 
tree's base, through a process of self-realization, to the point at 


74. Ibid., p. 131, ll. 16 and 24-5. 75. Ibid., p. 133, ll. 13-18. 
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which a universal truth about human existence is fully perceived 
and the soul-flowers, in dying, become themselves one with the 
palm tree in the corona of the spirit which endows Creation with 
a new and everlasting beauty. In stanzas 19 and 20 the palm tree 
is seen to be touched by the longing to reach beyond its own 
limitations of experience and again at this point the image of the 
crown is used explicitly to heighten the visual impression of the 
woman/queen figure of stanzas 16 and 17 and again it is 
associated with very vivid allusions to the palm tree’s possession 
of demonic power: 


Tò otéuua tic koppig aov ely éva éévo péua 
Ñ Tà ua Aid cou, nod ġ nvor) ody tà x1uzt jog 
y(vovtai Àópec yià và einovv óÀóyupá cou 

th ovugovía tov óÀAov kai tic óuopoiüc cou; 


Mýte kAaóiá, uifre uaAMá., Prepa eiv éxeiva, 
kai óokiuáCeic tà kai ta tpeuooaAebeic. 
Prepa; dév elvai, yivovtat. oè vpóei pà neiva, 
kai oè mà mAdon dvatepn văunnç madeveic.”® 


In stanzas 21—6 the flowers lament their rooted imprisonment: 
they who alone perceive the beauty and the power of the palm 
tree can take no comfort from her existence. She is their whole 
world and their heaven too, yet they alone, of all the life in the 
garden, are denied any access to her nourishing loveliness. In 
stanza 26 she is the primitive earth-mother. 


... ávva otpoyyvan Kai kaprepi) kai áképia 


the idea of circularity here conveyed with the epithet orpoyyv Aj, 
not one of the most common in Palamas’ poetry, but one which 
in this instance intensifies the maternally creative aspect of the 
palm tree as woman symbol. Swiftly the vision changes as the 
demonic aspect of the tree manifests itself nightmare-like to the 
fevered soul-flowers, but even now as she generates hideous 
mutation, corruption and decay in the garden below her 
material form is delineated by another ‘circle’ image as she 
becomes identified with the ototyiwpévo tò okAnpó geyydpi. In 


76. Ibid., p. 134, Il. 5-12. 
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stanzas 30 and 31 the soul flowers, withdrawn in introspection, 
reflect upon the cyclic manifestations of the life processes 
around them, the corruption and decay that give place to new 
life, the light-giving and dark aspects of life contained together 
within the tiny microcosm of the soul. In these verses the palm 
tree as a visual image fades into the background and the flowers 
appeal to the primitive deities of life and beauty, the sun and the 
moon, to banish their ‘black dreams’ and to ‘spread on the 
savage night a translucent cover of sympathy and love’. With the 
dawn of the new day the soul-flowers again resume their 
monologue to the palm tree, but no longer with the cry of the 
spirits pain; now they listen to the ‘great heartbeat of the 
earth?” and become conscious of their very special place in the 
scheme of Creation. They perceive the palm tree with a new 
vision: she is a manifestation of some divine order, not the 
source of that sovereignty but an instrument of it. As such she is 


‘Andvtpeutn, ăkaprn, kt ácfjygim kai ópaía! 


Man alone of earthbound forms shares, however imperfectly, in 
mind that alone can will the course that Creation will take. 
Thought is at once his glory and his tragedy, his prison and his 
deliverance. 


Bovdnén ó 0cioc kóoyoc, k &ywev 'Ióéa, 
Kai ati) óikrj uac pavepóOnke ti) oxewpn."8 


And so the soul-flowers no longer question the palm tree: they, 
and not she, hold the answer. Their mortality is unimportant: 
humanity itself is but a passing phenomenon in the course of 
Creation's evolution, but because of Man Creation will itself be 
transformed. What the mind and spirit of mankind have created 
will adorn Creation for all time to come, and so in the final 
stanza, through a most subtly suggestive use of imagery, the 
encircling garland of earthbound soul-flowers is transformed to 
become the corona of Man's spirit which at once adorns and 
transforms the palm tree, shedding a new and brilliant light on 
the universe. “Man is nothing, but Mankind is everything.’ 


77. Ibid., p. 137, l. 24. 
78. Ibid., p. 138, ll. 19-20. 
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Kaì uýte 0a Bpe0Oj) yià uác Kavéva uva 

tov didBa uac TO pávraoga và ovyKpatifon: 
uováxa óAógoro tpiyUpo aov éva vrbpa 

uè véa mà Aduyyn áyáAaotr 0à oè atoA(og, 

xai 0d eivai i) oxépn uac xi ó ÀAóyoc pac kai r) píua. 
Kai 0à pavğs éod othy Cagviouévy ytton 

gàv éva ypvoonpdotvo kaiwoüpio dotépt. 

Kai wir éov, ute xaveic dé 04 uàc Cépp. . . 


Although there is here no explicit use of the oréuua/xopóva 
image, the visual impression built up by its occurrence on 
previous occasions in the poem has carried forward to this 
point, so that we see the brilliant light of the ‘green-gold star’, 
the véa pid Aduyn adyddaotn, as a kopóva adorning and 
simultaneously transforming the palm tree. The image is the 
more powerful and its implications the more sublimely 
expressed for the absence of the explicit term: the poet’s oblique 
allusion allows the mind to imagine freely, unhampered by any 
limiting material connotations. 

To conclude this examination of Palamas’ use of images of 
encirclement and enchantment I come back to the question of 
his attraction to such images as a feature of his natural thought 
flow. I have already quoted Palamas’ own comments on his 
predilection for ‘cyclic thinking’. How much a natural feature of 
his thought processes this thinking in kuxAixéc poppéc had 
become is interestingly demonstrated by his definition of poetry 
as the oregávoua toù otoyaotixod dvetpov'’® and by his 
comment in 1923 on his first collection of Jambs and Anapaests, 
that in these experimental verses he was attempting to combine 
these two different metrical forms harmoniously within ró 
óaxtvÀ(ó: rob pvOuoU. No other Greek poet, I think, has 
explored the symbolic possibilities of the ‘circle’ image to such 
varied and lyrical effect as Kostis Palamas. 
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79. Vol. VII, p. 438. 
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